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THE VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, STUDY HABITS, AND 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE PUPILS IN CERTAIN 

HIGH SCHOOLS IN IOWA 
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State University of Iowa 



Various studies have recently been made of different char- 
acteristics of the young people attending public high schools. 
One of the best is the well-known study of J. K. Van Denburg 
which presents various characteristics of 1,000 pupils who entered 
the New York high schools at the same time, with a view to dis- 
covering the sort of pupils who are eliminated. From a somewhat 
different point of view, V. L. Mangun recently studied the char- 
acter of pupils in attendance upon the short courses provided by 
some of the Minnesota high schools. 1 

The present writer has recently collected some data regarding 
Iowa high-school pupils. In part, the information is similar to 
Van Denburg's and in part goes farther. Moreover, it is not con- 
fined to entering classes but includes practically the entire student 
body of the four schools studied. No attempt, however, has been 
made thus far to connect this information with the subsequent 
records of these pupils. 

The first query made by the writer was as to the occupations 
of the fathers of these Iowa high-school pupils. The following 
Table (I) presents the information obtained, together with Van 
Denburg's figures for the 1,000 New York high-school pupils. 

The figures for these two widely separated localities present 
many striking similarities, e.g., in the case of trade and manu- 
facture and artisans, and in most cases the differences which are 
noted may be easily explained. It is not surprising, for instance, to 
find the agricultural class well represented in the Iowa schools. 
Some of the other differences, such as those seen in the number of 
city and federal employees, those doing personal service, and those 

1 "A Study of the Eliminated," Winona Normal Bulletin, November, 1913. 
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in the printing trades, suggest that the distribution of men in the 

various vocations is slightly different in these smaller western cities 

from that in New York. But the fact that the children of men in 

professional work are found more than two and one-half times as 

frequently in these schools as in New York indicates that the schools 

in this section are even more democratic than in the East. The 

professional classes, quite as much as the humbler types of workers, 

see in the public high school a suitable place for the education of 

their children. 

TABLE I 

The Fathers' Vocations of 1,112 Pupils in the Iowa City, Ottumwa, and 

Dubuque High Schools, 1913, Compared with Those op 1,000 

High-School Pupils in New York City 



Agriculture 

Trade and manufacturing. . 

Artisans 

Middlemen and office 

workers 

Transportation 

Professional 

Semi-professional 



Iowa 



151 
268 

92 
75 
93 

!0 



New 
York 



227 
150 

106 
46 
36 
36 



Clerical 

City and federal 

employees 

Personal service. . . 
Printing trades. . . . 

Unclassified 

Blank 

Retired 

Dead 



Iowa 



3° 

40 
18 
10 
Si 

63 

17 
40 



New 
York 



52 

61 

41 

iS 

36 
89 

13 

76 



The high-schdol pupils' vocational intentions throw much 
interesting light upon the pupils themselves and probably have 
much to do, as Van Denburg found, with their persistence and 
success in their high-school work. The variety of occupations 
mentioned reveals to some extent the breadth of outlook of these 
high-school youths. Van Denburg found forty different types of 
work mentioned by boys and twenty-one by the girls. The 1,109 
pupils in Iowa mention an even larger number of vocations. This 
may be largely due to the fact that the answers were taken from 
the upper-class pupils as well as from those just entering. It 
may also indicate a slightly wider range of outlook among the 
boys and girls of central parts of the country. 

The following table (II) presents the data from New York and 
from Iowa in parallel columns for comparison. The larger number 
of different occupations mentioned by the Iowa children and the 
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smaller percentage who have no plans as to their future work are 
the significant points to note from this table. 

TABLE II 
Vocational Choices of 1,109 Pupils in the Three Iowa High Schools 



Iowa 



New York 



Different occupations chosen by all 

Different occupations chosen by boys 

Different occupations chosen by girls 

Different occupations chosen by 2 per cent or more of 

the boys 

Different occupations chosen by 2 per cent or more of 

the girls 

Undecided or blank, boys , 

Undecided or blank, girls 



71 
54 
3° 

IS 

10 
23 per cent 
23 per cent 



40 
21 



41 per cent 
51 percent 



TABLE III 

Vocations Chosen by Five or More Pupils of Either Sex, m Three Larger 

Iowa High Schools 



Iowa 



Boys 



Girls 



New Yomc 



Boys 



Girls 



Teaching 

Engineering 

Stenography and book- 
keeping 

Law 

Fanning 

Nursing 

Medicine 

Business 

Music 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Salesman 

Mechanic 

Army or navy 

Labor 

Domestic science 

Housekeeping 

Librarian 

Physical training 

Civil service 

Office work 

Architecture 

Millinery 



13 
94 

16 
32 
34 



30 
33 



16 
8 



261 



85 



24 
3 
4 

23 



22 
8 

12 
6 

1 
S 



11 

78 

4 
24 

1 



7 

36 

1 

2 

3 
2 
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55 
2 



1 

4 

19 



Table III enumerates the different vocations chosen by five or 
more pupils of either sex with numbers of New York pupils who 
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also chose these vocations. Here again the general tendency is 
the same. Teaching stands easily first with the girls in both the 
East and the West, and engineering is likewise the favorite with 
the boys. Van Denburg accounts for the large choice of engineer- 
ing in New York by the striking examples of great engineering 
enterprises which the boys see on every hand — the great 
bridges, tunnels, subways, railway terminals, and lofty steel 
buildings. But an even larger number of Iowa boys have an 
interest in engineering — boys who can at best only have read about 
these modern engineering wonders. Does this not indicate that 

TABLE IV 
Distribution of Vocational Choices in Three Small High Schools 
(The narrow range as compared with that of the larger schools is significant.) 





Lisbon 


West Branch 


Granite Falls, 
Minn. 


Totals 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




I 
6 
4 
o 
i 
3 


18 

2 


14 
3 


12 


I 
IS 

IO 


39 

4 

5 

4 

ii 

S 


2 
35 
IS 

o 

3 

4 
I 
o 

12 

22 


69 


Farmer 








6 








2 

I 




Mechanic 










Bookkeeper 




I 




s 

5 
16 


Stenographer 






I 

4 
18 


9 
9 


Scattering 


2 

2 


I 

13 


I 
2 




36 




Total 


9 6 


137 

















there is something inherently attractive to boy-nature in the 
engineering pursuits? Among the vocations mentioned by con- 
siderable numbers of Iowa girls but apparently not at all by New 
York girls are nursing and domestic science. Law and business 
are apparently about equally attractive to both groups of boys; 
but the Iowa boys far exceed those of New York in their interest in 
medicine, and naturally also in farming. 

Table V shows how much alike the choices of the two groups 
are; for only three vocations are mentioned by more than 2 per 
cent of the New York children which are not also chosen by more 
than 2 per cent of the Iowa pupils. 
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Van Denburg found a close relationship between the high-school 
student's estimate of the valtie of high-school work and the length 
of his stay in high school. For instance, only 47 per cent of those 
1,000 children stated that they regarded a high-school education 
as necessary for their purposes in life; the rest answered that it was 



TABLE V 

Vocations Mentioned bv 2 Per Cent or More New York High-School 

Students, Bin? Mentioned by Less Than 2 Per Cent Iowa 

High-School Students 





Boys 


Girls 




36 




Designer 


6 






7 









not necessary or that they were uncertain as to its value. In fol- 
lowing the high-school histories of these pupils Van Denburg 
found that the expectancy of staying in and completing the course 
was much higher with those answering "yes" to both questions 
than with those answering "no," or "undecided." 
The following are the exact figures: 

50 per cent of the boys who answer "yes" stay two years. 

50 per cent of the girls who answer "yes" stay three years. 

50 per cent of the boys and girls who answer "no" do not stay one year. 



TABLE VI 
Iowa Pupils' Estimates of the Value of High-School and College Work 



Are four years in high 1 t> 
school necessary for-! ,-,. X 
your purpose? ' *" >lr * s 

Do you intend to spend f^ 
four years in higm ^;3L 
school? |(j " J " 

Is a college education 1 t> ovs 
necessary for your purJ rilu 
pose ? ' * s 



Yes 


No 


Uncertain 


Totals 


354 
330 


93 
"3 


87 
84 


534 
533 


470 
S34 


44 
47 


34 
33 


548 
614 


337 
297 


"3 

206 


87 
114 


535 
617 



Percentage 
Yes 



66 
03 



74 
87 



63 
48 
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In Table VII are presented some figures as to studies in which 
the students of four large Iowa high schools were most interested, 
least interested, and the ones in which failures were reported. 
It was thought in gathering this information that there might be 
some relation between a student's school interests, his vocational 

TABLE VII* 

Studies in Which the High-School Students of Iowa City, Dubuque, 
Burlington, and Ottumwa Are: 



Most Interested 



Least Interested 



Failures 
Reported 



English 

Latin 

German 

Mathematics. . . . 

History 

Physical science. 

Biology 

Commercial 



Manual training. . 
Domestic science 



/Boys 

■ \Girls 

/Boys 

• \Girls 

/Boys 

• \Girls 

/Boys 
' \Girls 

/Boys 

• \Girls 

/Boys 

■ \Girls 

/Boys 

• \Girls 

/Boys 
' \Girls 

/Boys 

■ \Girls 

. .Girls 



179 
321 

64 
154 

69 
192 

286 
237 

158 
153 

137 



3i 
38 

70 
63 

SS 
2 

64 



146 
118 

106 
86 

65 
78 

120 

296 

88 
160 

26 
46 

13 

10 

4 

S 
6 



54 
44 

87 
53 

79 
5° 

143 
148 



53 

11 
17 

4 
2 



* In the preceding tables data are given from three schools. In this and the following tables four 
schools are reported. 

preference, and perhaps even his intention to remain in high school 
for the entire course. We were not able to detect any such relation- 
ships from the data as they came to us but the figures by themselves 
are of some significance. 

The difference between boys and girls in regard to English, 
Latin, and German is especially interesting. Several questions 
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arise in one's mind. For example: Is the girls' preference for 
these subjects due to the fact that the intrinsic quality of the sub- 
jects makes more of an appeal to the girl-mind than to the boy- 
mind, or does the fact that these subjects are taught by women mean 
that they tend to be presented in ways better suited to arouse the 
girls' interest than the boys' ? Both of these factors probably have 
their influence. On the other hand, boys surpass girls in their 
interest in mathematics, history, and physical sciences, judged 
both by positive preference and by the much smaller numbers of 
boys who select these subjects as those in which they are least 
interested. From the small numbers of each sex who mention 
commercial subjects, manual training, and domestic science as 
most interesting we should judge either that they are not largely 
elected or are not taught, thus far, so as to make a very definite 
appeal to children of high-school age. Whether one or both of 
these conditions be true, it indicates that these so-called practical 
and semi-vocational subjects do not thus far awaken the interest 
in the pupils of these cities that the older and better standardized 
subjects are able to do. 

As to failures, the various mathematical subjects easily outrank 
all others. This may be due to less efficient teaching, to too great 
difficulty in the subjects, or to too little willingness of large num- 
bers of high-school pupils to overcome the difficulties that they 
present. 

In connection with these figures regarding failures which are 
based solely upon the pupils' own reports and which therefore 
are subject to more or less error (probably in most cases in the 
pupils' favor), the following data are of interest. It is a com- 
parison of the failures and successes by subjects from the official 
records of over 1,000 pupils in 23 successive classes in the Iowa 
City High School. 

From Table VIII, covering an eleven-year period for a single 
high school, it appears from the failures recorded that algebra 
ranks first in difficulty, Latin is second, and geometry a close 
third. While no percentages can be computed from Table VIII 
for exact comparison with the data in Table VII, there is a striking 
similarity in the relative difficulty of subjects as there presented. 
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The questionnaire which yielded the data given above for 
the four Iowa high schools also asked for a report from each student 
as to the approximate number of hours spent in study outside of 
school hours. Practically all high-school officials agree in thinking 
that some outside study is both desirable and necessary, unless 
there is special opportunity provided by the school for supervised 
study during school hours, and this notwithstanding the argu- 
ments recently presented in certain popular magazines against 
home study. 

TABLE VIII 

The Number op Passing Grades Made in Various Subjects by 1,042 Pupils 
in 23 Successive Classes in the Iowa City High School 



Passing Grades 


Failures 


Percentage of 
Failures 


4,S4i 


544 


II 


2,140 


498 


19 


i,S°6 


253 


14 


3,163 


397 


11 


2,693 


468 


15 


1,271 


87 


6 


644 


45 


8 


1,189 


in 


9 


I ,° I 3 


82 


8 


678 


32 


5 



English including literature 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History and civics 

Latin 

German 

Commercial work 

Physical sciences 

Biological sciences 

Manual training 



These pupils were asked to check the following estimates which 
most nearly represented the amount of time spent per week in 
home study: 

o-4, 5-8, 0-12, 13-16, 17-20. 

Table IX gives the answers of 1,431 pupils of four schools. 
Here, as in the answers to the previous questions, there is doubtless 
more or less inaccuracy, with the probabilities lying on the side of 
an over- rather than an underestimate. The correspondence in the 
times given by the students of the different schools is very striking 
and indicates that in spite of errors in individual cases these esti- 
mates represent fairly the distribution of Iowa high-school pupils 
as to the amount of time spent in home study. Five to eight hours 
of home study per week is the most common report. Whether this 
is enough time for the average pupil, each high-school principal 
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TABLE IX 
Hours of Study per Week Outside of School (Four Iowa High Schools) 





0-4 


5-8 


0- 


12 


13- 


•16 


17- 


-20 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Dubuque. . 
Iowa City. 
Ottumwa. . 
Burlington. 


13 
21 

8 

17 


18 

20 

13 

20 


123 

96 
Si 


100 

"5 

118 

77 


27 
5° 
42 
23 


48 
69 
88 
32 


10 

II 

II 

4 


14 
3° 
27 
IS 


2 

8 

I 

2 


3 
3 
6 

4 


Totals. . 


59 


71 


361 


410 


142 


237 


36 


86 


13 


16 



must judge for himself. It is, at any rate, of some importance 
in dealing with the high-school situation to know the actual dis- 
tribution of our pupils in this matter of home study. It was 
thought that there might be some relation between success in 
studies and amount of home study. The reports of 244 Burlington 
pupils in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades were studied with 
this question in mind, but there was no clear relationship apparent 
from the data furnished by the students. The results were as 
follows: 

TABLE X 



Hours per Week in 
Home Study 


Percentage Failing 
One or More Times 


Percentage Failing 
Two or More Times 




56 

45 

54 

17 




33 
29 
36 
17 


5-8 













While there is no clear relationship in terms of mere failures, 
there is, no doubt, a relationship in terms of the quality of work 
done if we but had its measure in actual grades. This is a point 
upon which we must for the present defer a definite answer. 

The pupils in these four Iowa schools reported themselves as 
spending entire evenings per week at home, as follows: 

It will be seen from this table that the boys most commonly 
report three and four evenings out of the week at home and the 
girls four and five. Not many of us will feel that this report is 
altogether auspicious for the good of the high-school pupils. When 
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the number of evenings per week spent at home falls below five 
on the average, one cannot help but feel that home life and home 
influences are playing too little part in the lives of these adoles- 
cents. Fifty-nine per cent spend four evenings or less at home. 



TABLE XI 

Entire Evenings per Week Spent at Home as Reported by Pupils of Four 
Large Iowa High Schools 





Evenings 








7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 









& 

n 


•S 

3 




1 


M 
& 


3 



in 
& 

m 


3 


1 


•3 
3 


1 


tn 

3 
O 


1 


1 


09 



m 


V) 

3 




1 


Iowa City. . . 
Dubuque. . . . 


12 

6 
S 

7 

3° 


34 

!° 
IO 

14 
77 


i7 

!3 

6 
9 

45 


24 

18 
14 
36 

92 


39 

28 

3i 

24 

122 


S3 
42 
45 
78 

218 


30 
40 
35 
38 

143 


5° 
59 
53 
94 

256 


43 
43 
19 
40 

145 


25 

30 
12 
37 

104 


23 
27 
15 
r 9 

84 


11 
6 

2 
7 

26 


6 

10 

3 

4 

23 


1 
1 


1 

3 


11 

7 
4 
9 

3i 


4 

2 


6 






Burlington.. . 
Ottumwa. . . . 

Totals.. 


623 


782 


Percentages. . 


8 


9 


24 


28 


18 


8 


2 


3 








Similar Report prom Two Small Schools 




Evenings 






7 


6 


s 


4 


3 


2 


I 









1 

m 


•8 

3 


CO 

n 


W 

b 


(0 


3 


1 


3 


M 


M 

3 


0) 




3 


m 


3 


w 



m 


OS 

3 


1 


3 




West Branch. 


4 

4 


i 

3 

4 


5 

2 

7 


8 
5 

13 


8 
4 

12 


8 

7 

15 


2 
2 

4 


7 
5 

12 


4 
1 


4 

7 


1 
3 








3 
4 


5 
2 


23 
21 


33 
35 


Lisbon 


5 


1 


1 




5 


11 


4 


5 


1 


1 


7 


7 


44 


68 



In order to see what relation might exist between success in 
school and evenings at home the answers of the entire 1,400 pupils 
were re-examined and the number of failures reported by them was 
distributed according to the entire evenings per week which they 
report themselves as spending at home. Tables XII and XIII 
give the results of this inquiry. 
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Pupils reported as spending 4-7 entire evenings per week at 
home average 55 failures per hundred pupils. 

Pupils reported as spending 0-3 evenings per week at home 
average 135 failures per hundred pupils. 

TABLE XII 

Correlation between Number of Pupils Failing One or More Times in 
Studies and Entire Evenings Spent at Home, per Week 



Evenings 



Iowa City. 
Dubuque. , 
Burlington 
Ottumwa . 



fNo. cases 

[Percentage failing 

/No. cases 

[Percentage failing 

fNo. cases 

[Percentage failing 

/No. cases 

[Percentage failing 



42 
36 

39 
20 

28 
20 

46 
37 



86 
27 

81 
3° 

66 
47 

102 
36 



80 
28 

99 
34 

78 
48 

132 
47 



68 
5° 

73 
So 

31 

58 

77 
Si 



SS 

3 
100 

S 
60 



IS 
74 

7 
86 

6 
67 

9 

45 



TABLE XIII 

Distribution or Number of Failures per Hundred Pupils According to 
Evenings at Home 





Entire Evenings at Home 




7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 





No. failures per 100 pupils — 
Iowa City 


20 
24 
80 
76 


48 
23 
31 
69 


S3 
Si 
98 
Si 


59 

S5 

i°5 

93 


89 
100 
180 
100 


86 

117 
206 
104 


114 

72 

300 

120 


1 S3 

157 
166 


Dubuque 






90 






5° 


43 


58 


78 


116 


128 


152 


145 





A recent study of 380 delinquent pupils in the Minneapolis 
high schools 1 revealed the fact that 46 per cent of them confessed 
that they were "out" the larger share of evenings in a week. No 
data were there collected as to the home-staying habits of the pupils 
whose school work was up to grade, but in the light of the returns 

J W. W. Hobbs, "An Inquiry into the Cause of Student Delinquency in the 
Minneapolis High Schools," School Review, November, 1912. 
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from the Iowa high schools it is fair to assume that there was a 
direct relation between the delinquency of those Minneapolis pupils 
and the little time they spent at home. 

The preceding information regarding these 1,400 pupils in the 
four Iowa high schools relates more or less directly to their school 
work and school interests. It is interesting to know, in connection 
with this, something of what these pupils are doing aside from their 
school work, whether they help at home, whether they earn money 
or not, and the extent of their participation in certain forms of 
amusement. 

The following table (XIV) gives the answers to the question, 
"Do you have work at home?" The data are given separately 
for each city in order to show how far there is any uniformity in 
this particular. 

TABLE XIV 
Do You Have Work at Home? 





Yes 


No 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




156 
140 

87 
IS4 


197 

143 
142 
242 


33 
24 
10 

7 


32 
34 






20 


Ottumwa 


16 








537 
Yes, 88 


724 

per cent 


74 
No, 12 


102 
per cent 


Grand Total 








1,426 













The fact that the girls slightly exceed the boys in helping with 
home work is natural in view of the sort of work that is usually 
available for children in city homes. It is encouraging for those 
who believe that children should learn to participate in home 
duties to note the large percentage of these pupils who report 
such participation. In the above-mentioned study of 380 delin- 
quent pupils in the Minneapolis high schools it was found that the 
number who reported home work of any kind was much less than 
this. Whether, however, there is any general connection between 
lack of home work and delinquency is a subject demanding further 
investigation before it can be definitely answered. It is natural 
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to suppose that a complete absence of all responsibility at home 
might lead to an excess of outside activities which would interfere 
materially with school success. The only data from which we can 
infer school standing of these Iowa pupils are the number of semester 
failures reported by each pupil, and there was no apparent relation 
between these failures and home work or lack of it. 

The distribution of time spent at home work by these pupils 
was given by them as follows: 

TABLE XV 
Time Pee Day Spent by Iowa High-School Pupils at Home Work 






Less than i Hour 


1-2 Hours 


3-4 Hours 


5-6 Hours 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


74 


102 


Si 


69 


263 


343 


67 


"3 


46 


S4 



The question next arises, "Do any of these pupils, who do not 
work at home, have work of some sort outside of home ? " Some 
of these do, but it happens quite as frequently that they do no 
work of any kind, while those who report home work also quite as 
often report that they work outside also. In answer to the ques- 
tion, "Do you earn money outside of school?" the following data 
were secured: Yes: boys, 426; girls, 192; No: boys, 205; girls, 
665; 68 per cent of the boys and 22 per cent of the girls reporting 
that they earn money in one way or another outside of school. 

It is of some interest to know the kinds of work mentioned by 
these pupils. This information is given in Tables XVI and XVII. 

The considerable variety of work which high-school pupils in 
these cities find to do is significant. While a number of these 
employments would have to be classed as "juvenile occupations" 
and as not leading anywhere in particular, a "juvenile occupation" 
is not altogether to be condemned in these cases. When a boy 
or girl is in school, such a type of work, even though it does not lead 
directly to any future vocation, is a steadying influence upon the 
youngster, serving to give a little experience in personal responsi- 
bility and in the practical side of life. The experience of earning 
money for oneself, even in a temporary employment, is a prepara- 
tion for future work that is decidedly worth while. 
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TABLE XVI 

Kinds of Work for Which Money Is Earned. 

or More Pupils 



Mentioned by Two 



Clerking 92 

Odd jobs 70 

Helping at home 48 

Delivering papers 44 

Farming 19 

Music teaching 16 

Vacation work 15 

Music and singing 14 

Collecting 12 

Delivery boy n 

Shop and office 10 

Caring for furnace 10 

Factory, mill, etc 10 

Canvassing 9 

Office attendant 9 

Chauffeur 8 

Photography 8 

Artist 6 

Poultry 6 

Waiter 5 

Barber 5 

Janitor 5 



Usher 4 

Picture show 4 

Printing 3 

Reporting 3 

Telephone office 3 

Elevator boy 3 

Automobile and motor and cycle 

repairs 3 

Distributing ads 3 

In bank 3 

Engineering gang 2 

Tailor 3 

Painter 2 

Hunting 2 

Fancy work 2 

Railroad office 2 

Newspaper office 2 

Sheet metal 2 

Mechanic 2 

Baking 2 

Y.M.C.A 2 

Salesman 2 



TABLE XVII 

Kinds of Work Mentioned by One Pupil Only 



Reading gas meters 

Millinery 

Staying with neighbors nights 

Checking 

Making pennants 

Selling cream 

Selling milk 

Typewriting 

Dentist's office 

Selling peanuts 

Running a boat 

Soda fountain 

Electrical work 

Helping neighbors 

Auto sales 

Substitute teacher 



Fishing 

Delivering eggs 

Mowing lawns 

Pumping church organ 

Plumbing 

Garage 

Window-trimming 

Sewing 

Pantatorium 

Messenger 

Greenhouse 

Engineer 

Artist's model 

Carpentry 

Library work 
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Different Kinds of 


TABLE XVIII 
Work Mentioned 


by Boys and 


Girls 




Boys 


Girls 


Combined 


Iowa City 






37 
39 

44 
35 


Dubuque 

Ottumwa 


36 
36 

23 


6 
17 

IS 


Burlington 





It is hardly to be expected that many high-school pupils, with 
the best part of their day given up to school work, should find much 
time outside to spend in preparing for any particular vocation. 
And yet out of the 618 who report themselves as earning money, 
36, or nearly 6 per cent, are doing outside work more or less directly 
related to what they are planning to do when they leave school. 
Table XIX shows just what these employments are. 

TABLE XIX 

Correlation between Outside Work for Pay and Vocational 

Intentions 

Bank 2 

Manufacturing and artisan 2 

Engineering 2 

Auto repair 1 

Tailoring 1 

Dentist's office 1 

Railroad office 1 

Artists 2 



Collection 1 

Office work 1 

Teaching 1 

Domestic science and art 4 

Clerking 2 

Teaching music 6 

Singing and music 4 

Farming 4 

Salesmanship 1 



In view, however, of the present interest in vocational educa- 
tion, the question may be raised whether the conditions here shown 
are as favorable for high-school boys and girls as they should be. 
Should not the school and the community attempt to provide 
more opportunity for these pupils to get work which will minister 
more directly to their vocational interests ? As long as the school 
studies pursued by these pupils are so largely of the purely "liberal" 
or cultural type there can, of course, be little relationship between 
school work itself and work outside. Furthermore, it must be 
recognized that many types of vocational interest, such as engi- 
neering, law, medicine, or teaching, could not usually find any 
opportunity for expression during the school years. But there are 
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also many interests which might find expression while the pupil is 
in school. To bring about such a connection, the school on its 
part would have to give more attention to cultivating the vocational 
interests of its pupils. With no special effort on the part of the 
school to cultivate such an intelligent insight into the diverse 
opportunities of the modern world, the range of interests already 
possessed by these Iowa pupils is comparatively limited, as we saw 
above in Table III. If the school would undertake to enlighten 
its pupils systematically as to vocational opportunities, and if it 
would also provide more vocational studies and give more attention 
to the practical relationships involved in the ordinary studies, 
the pupil would be provided with a better basis on which to go 
out into his community and choose his work. 

But the community also should do something, perhaps under 
the leadership of the school. The modern community should be 
led to take a more direct interest in the future of its children than 
is expressed in simply providing them with school opportunities. 
People engaged in different lines of work should feel a responsibility 
for providing ways for boys and girls who are inclined in various 
directions to gain a little experience in the work that interests 
them while they are going to school. 

The industrial schools have already begun to work out and 
apply various schemes of part-time employment in the trades 
for their pupils, but what we have in mind here is a more general 
and less intensive application of the idea. Not that the boy in 
the ordinary high school who wishes to work shall be employed in 
some trade— for example, in alternate weeks — but rather that 
opportunities shall be carefully developed in every community 
whereby many such boys and even girls shall gain some slight 
contact with different vocations in their outside work. Such con- 
tact should give the youngster not merely a chance to make a 
little money but also an insight into, and a practical appreciation 
of, the requirements of the vocation he wishes later to follow. 

As to the social and recreational interests of these 1,400 Iowa 
high-school pupils, Table XX summarizes the returns as to the 
number of parties, moving-picture shows, and theaters per month, 
which they report themselves as attending. The reports from 
different cities are fairly uniform. 
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As in the case of preceding tables, the reader will have to inter- 
pret these figures for himself. Possibly no one of these diversions, 
by itself, is indulged in by large numbers to excess, but taken 
together they represent a considerable expenditure of time in at 
least three forms of amusement. In most cases the pupil who 

TABLE XX 
Parties per Month Attended by Iowa High-School Pupils 
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About 48 per cent attend 1-2 parties per month. 

About 26 per cent attend more than 2 parties per month. 

About 26 per cent attend none or less than 1 party per month. 

Moving-Picture Shows per Month 
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goes to few or no parties does not indulge in the other forms of 
amusement. The general tendency is for all to be represented 
in about the same proportion in the pupils who do participate at 
all. These figures will be taken by some as a proof of the statement 
often made that it is not the school work as such which is injurious 
to the health of the ordinary adolescent but that he suffers most 
from the multiplicity of his outside interests. 



